THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
gossip, he felt at home in the great world. Nor was his
other side starved at Melbourne House. He had all the
books he liked, he could listen enthralled to the clever
men cleverly disputing. While his native tenderness
bloomed in the steady sunshine of die family affection.
His brothers and sisters were as fond of him as of each
other. And, in the half-laughing, unsentimental way
approved by Lamb standards, they showed their
feelings. He returned them. His brothers were always
his closest men friends, his favourite boon companions.
What could be better fun than acting with George,
arguing with Frederic, racing with Peniston. He was
equally attached to his sisters, especially "that litdc
devil, Emily". Like many persons of a philosophical
turn, he enjoyed giving instruction; would spend hours
of his holidays superintending his sisters' pleasures,
hearing them their lessons: when they were at Brocket
and he in London, he wrote diem long letters about
the plays he had seen. But as might have been expected,
his most important relationship was widi his mother.
He was the type of character that is always most sus-
ceptible to feminine influence.  Men were excellent
companions for a riotous evening or a rational talk.
But it was only with women that he could get that
intensely personal contact, that concentrated and
intimate sympathy, of which his sensibility was in
need. As a matter of fact, Lady Melbourne would
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